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COLONEL GILMORE'S REPLY 

Sib, — Mr. Hammell says that from the beginning of the prohibition 
movement the sincerity of prohibition has been questioned by men connected 
■with the liquor trade. This is true because, from the incipiency of the 
movement, its leaders have invariably safeguarded the right of the individ- 
ual to buy and use liquors, and this provision must inevitably be a nullifica- 
tion of the prohibition idea. 

Mr. Hammell tells us that Bishop Wilson, of the Methodist Church, and 
other leaders of the Anti-Saloon League Movement, whom he refers to as 
" other clergy," have " been politically wise enough not to demand the enact- 
ment of sumptuary laws." 

This is a remarkable admission, and it admits my entire contention, in 
bo far as the sincerity of this movement is concerned. 

To prohibit the sale of liquor within a State is very destructive to the 
distiller, the brewer, the wholesaler, and the retailer, but it is not even a 
movement in the direction of prohibition if the law provides that " every 
citizen shall have the right to have liquor shipped to him from without the 
State for personal use." 

Would it be prohibition to prohibit the manufacture and sale of fire- 
arms in Connecticut, if the law provided that every citizen should have the 
right to have shipped to him from without the State such guns and pistols 
as he might require for personal use? 

Would it be prohibition in a State like Kentucky to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of tobacco, if the law provided that every citizen should 
have the right to have cigars, smoking tobacco, and chewing tobacco shipped 
in from without the State for personal use? 

In a word, we must have sumptuary legislation, or we cannot have pro- 
hibition. If the laws do not prohibit the purchase and use of liquors, then 
I would like to know from Mr. Hammell, or some one else, what purpose 
there is in their adoption. 

I do not believe in prohibition, but I do not fear prohibition, because I 
do not believe that one man in a thousand would vote for prohibition if 
it prohibited him. 

When I spoke before the Ohio Legislature on the Rose Bill I offered 
an amendment to the law providing a penalty of $100 fine and thirty days 
in jail if any man ordered liquor shipped into a dry county, or if any man 
brought liquor into a dry county, or if any man had liquor in his possession 
in a dry county; and I said that if this amendment was adopted the entire 
liquor trade of Ohio would withdraw its protest against the passage of the 
law. The amendment, however, was opposed by the leader of the Anti- 
Saloon League movement in Ohio, and it was opposed by the ministers who 
were present, and it was not adopted by the Legislature. 

The Rose Bill, however, was passed, and it destroyed thousands of liquor 
dealers, and at the same time provided that the dry counties of Ohio might 
be legally flooded with liquor through mail order channels from outside the 
State. 

Self-interest would not persuade me to stand in the way of any great 
good to society, but I contend that there is no value in what is called 
prohibition, nor any sincerity, so far as the real leaders of the movement 
are concerned. 
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We hear of "prohibition States," and yet the liquor trade is author- 
ized, by the laws of the States mentioned, to ship to consumers in Kansas 
for personal use any quantity; Maine, any quantity; Oklahoma, any quan- 
tity; North Dakota, any quantity; Georgia, any quantity; Arkansas, any 
quantity; Tennessee, any quantity; Oregon, any quantity; Colorado, any 
quantity; Mississippi, one gallon as often as desired; Alabama, two quarts 
every fifteen days, equal to twelve gallons per annum; North Carolina, one 
quart every fifteen days, equal to six gallons per annum; South Carolina, 
one gallon per month, equal to twelve gallons per annum; Washington, half 
gallons every twenty days, equal to nine gallons per annum; local option 
counties in license States, any quantity desired. 

Virginia has not as yet placed a limit on the quantity that may be 
shipped in for personal use, but it will be seen that the Anti-Saloon League 
will advocate the admission of more liquor than the people have ever been 
known to use. 

It is true that Arizona voted in favor of an amendment prohibiting the 
shipment of liquor into the State for personal use, but this was because, 
just prior to the election, the Attorney-General declared unconstitutional 
this feature of the law, and at the present time it is being attacked in the 
courts by the Temperance Federation of Arizona, — the Secretary of which, 
Mr. Bueknam, declares that "we covenanted with the voters of this State 
that in exchange for their votes for prohibition their personal liberty 
should not be abridged"; and Mr. Bueknam says that, but for this prom- 
ise that the individual should have liquor for personal use, prohibition would 
never have carried in Arizona. 

Summing up the case, therefore, I would call attention to the fact that 
the liquor trade of the country very naturally is opposed to prohibition, 
and that the Anti-^Saloon League is equally opposed to prohibition, 
and that the only difference between the two is this: the liquor man con- 
tends that it is best that liquors be sold loeally so that the sale may be 
properly regulated and revenues result, whereas the Anti-Saloon League 
opposes the local sale of liquors, but contends for their shipment to in- 
dividuals through mail order channels. 

I would also call attention to the fact that in 1850, when prohibition 
was first advocated in this country, the per capita consumption, — according 
to an able writer in the Ladies' Home Journal, and according to the admis- 
sions of the Anti-Saloon League, and according to the records, — amounted 
to a little over four gallons per capita, and with the spread of prohibition 
there has been a corresponding increase in the per capita consumption of 
liquors, until at the present time the records of the United States Govern- 
ment show that we are using, per capita, about twenty gallons of fer- 
mented liquors, and something less than one gallon and a half of distilled 
liquors, every year. 

I do not undertake to encourage the use of wine, beer or whisky any 
more than I would encourage the use of coffee, tea or tobacco, because I do 
not know whether the world is better off or worse off because of the use 
of these commodities, but I do contend that, since the dawn of civilization, all 
peoples have used wine, and for several thousand years at least they have 
used strong drink, and I am convinced they will continue in the future to 
use such beverages, and this regardless of any laws that may be adopted 
in this country, or in Russia, or in any other land.. 
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Holding such views I cannot escape the conclusion that it is the part of 
wisdom to regulate the sale of wine, beer, whisky, etc., so as to minimize 
the abuses, rather than to undertake suppression, which invariably increases 
these evils. 

I am just as thoroughly opposed to-day to the lawless saloon and to the 
evils of excessive indulgence in alcoholic beverages as I was at the time 
of the first convention of the Model License League to which Mr. Hammell 
refers, and I am more than ever convinced, after years of the most pains- 
taking investigation of this question, that the adoption of what is called 
" prohibition " invariably drives the lawful element out of the traffic and 
turns the business over, so far as the local sale is concerned, to an element 
in our population that does not respect either law or public sentiment. 

T. M. Gilmobb, 
President National Model License League. 

Louisville, Kt. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR DEFENSE 

Sib, — It is evident that the citizens of the United States do not want 
a military expansion that makes for militarism, but are ready for an in- 
creased national defense. 

Our firsf line of defense is the navy. Fortunately the policy of our 
navy has given us a heavily armored battle fleet, with superiority in 
guns. As Admiral Goodrich says in his valuable article 1 , " It is the gun, 
and tHe gun alone, which has determined the issue in naval battles." In 
the American navy the gun has .been the main thing. Other navies have 
been led astray by the craze for speed. Our navy has a consistent bat- 
tle fleet, which can command our seas. Our policy should be, to maintain 
a program of ship-building that will properly increase this battle fleet, 
and retain its superiority in guns. 

It is probably a fortunate thing that our navy has not followed the 
latest naval fashion for battle-cruisers. It was enthusiastically assumed 
that they would be able to take their places in the fighting line — and do 
everything else besides! 

The German navy built many of these fast ships with lighter arma- 
ment, and they are all classed as " Dreadnoughts " among the " 28," so 
freely used to terrify Americans. The war has already shown the vul- 
nerability of this class of ships, and they are no longer considered strong 
enough for the battle line. Their tactical value is still urged, on account 
of their extreme speed, with increasing " ifs " and " buts." Their cost is 
enormous, and it does not seem sensible to build a $20,000,000 unit for 
use in scouting, raiding, etc. 

Our navy needs scouts, and, putting away the lure of the battle- 
cruiser, a class of ships of extreme speed, with good guns, could be built 
at the cost of few battle-cruisers. The usual "armored cruisers" would 
be useless as scouts or screens for our fleet. 

Given our fleet with a proper screen of scouts, our navy should have, 
in addition, a number of submarines. Defending a coast like ours, these 
craft would be invaluable. Distributed along our shores, they would 

« " The Future of the Battleship," Nobth American Rbview, September, 19X5. 



